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AGRICULTURE. 
i vee rae naw awe ie ube 


MR TIDD’S EXPERIMENTS OF RAISING 
NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES 
FROM SEED. 


Mr Tidd deserves the thanks of the friends of! 


agriculture, for the care, accuracy, and extent of 
his experiment in producing new varieties of pota- 
toes from seed—aud the public are not less deep- 
ly indebted to him for the clear, and satisfactory 
account which he has given of his experiment. I 
think that he may dismiss a great portion of his 
fears, and embarrassments as to the future course 
of carrying his experiments into full effect. He 
may be assured, that there is not the great dan- 
ger which he seems to apprehend in the confusion 
of the new varieties which he has introduced by 
seed. If the potato ever degenerates by intermix- 
ture of the tubers, which is doubtful, he may rely 
upon it that it is an exception, and not a general 
law. 

I was sorry to find that the discovery of a single 
mixed potato should have led him to add the 
weight of his opinion to a doctrine, which it is be- 
lieved is entirely unfounded. 

No man has a greater contempt for mere theory 
than I have on subjects of natural history, upon 
which, we have so many opportunities of trying 
theory by its only true standard, experience. If 
the potato is subject to intermixtures by being 
planted near together, then the laws of nature 
have been always suspended on my estate for the 
last twenty years. I never planted a single field 
of potatoes without two or more distinct varieties 
—the rows of course have interlaced each other 
—in some cases I have planted two varieties pro- 
miscuously—two early varieties have been thus 
planted for ten or twelve successive years, with- 
out producing a single mule or mongrel. If it be 
asked how this fact is ascertained ? I reply, by the 
roots, and by the foliage flowers. The two vari- 
eties referred to differ in the shape and in the color 
of the roots, but the difference in the foliage and 
flowers is equally great. I determined the last year 
to separate them and I marked one variety when 
in flower. When the roots were taken up sepa- 
rately I had the two varieties as pure as they were 
ten years before. Itis not now recollected that 
any European writers have believed in this ten- 
dency of the potato to degenerate by intermix- 
ture, but the fact may be otherwise. 

One of the benefits to be derived from a horti- 
cultural association will I hope be the settling 
some of these doubts which have a mischievous 
effect on cultivation. So confident do I feel that 
the potato does not hybridize by planting dif- 
ferent sorts contiguously, that I propose that 50 
hills of potatoes shall be planted under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the proposed society, and 
the product gathered under their inspection—that 
each hill shall contain four potatoes most distinct 
in color and shape, and if there shall be one hy- 
brid or mule produced, I will give 50 dollars to 
the society to be distributed in premiums. But it 
should be understood that the supposed mongrel, 
mule, or hybrid, shall be replanted, and shall be 


——= year, pronounced to be a new variety, or, in|tion of “ A Witch-Elm in Sir Walter Baggots’ 


by the same committee, at the end of the second | 


In Cook’s book we have the following descrip- 


j other words that its change is constant, and materi-| Park. 


| 





al, Sports in color occur in every sort of natural | 

production, and I have often seen a white stripe | 

in a red potato without any apparent cause—and 

without any permanent change. 
Roxbury, Feb. 24. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


A FARMER. 








ANCIENT GARDENING. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have had the curiosity late- 
ly to peruse a work entitled The Art of Garden- 
ing, by J. Woolridge, printed in London in 1688, | 
and another on Forest Trees, by Moses Cook, | 
London 1675. I wished to compare the old | 
method of cultivation with the improved systems | 
of the present day. As might be expected all the 
advantage is in favor of the very valuable system 
published by you the last year, which I hope and 
trust isin general circulation. Woolridge thus 
eulogises the art of gardening. 


an 


“Since gardening was the first and best vocation, 
And Adam (whose all are by procreation) 

Was the first Gard’ner of the world, and ye 

Are the green shoots of bim the original tree : 
Encourage then this innocent old trade, 

Ye noble souls that were from Adam made ; 
So shall the Gard’ner’s labor better bring 
To his country profit, pleasure to his king.” 

I searched with the hope of finding something 
relative to the subject of my favorite insects, the 
bees, but at that period, our fathers were unae- 
quainted with any method by which they could | 
obtain the honey without destroying the bees.— 
Their method was to suffocate the industrious in- 
sects, by the fumes of burning brimstone, which 
differs but little from that of skinning a favorite 
horse for his hide. The author noticed one in- 
stance of culpable selfishness in a man who pois- 
oned all the flowers in his garden, lest his neigh- 
bor’s bees should extract honey from them. I was 
amused with a paragraph designated, “ an ingen- 
icus method of destroying caterpillars.” It is first 
to apply a ring of tar round the trunk of the tree, | 
then suspend aimong the branches a bag full of | 
ants, having an aperture for their escape. As they | 
are prevented from coming down the tree by the 
ring of tar, the unhappy insects will in a few days 
be compelled by the want of food, to feast upon | 
the caterpillars, and thus annihilate the whole 
tribe. Now, Mr Editor, which should be our 
choice, to spend a few days in the early part oi 
the season in our orchard, and destroy the cater- 
pillars with Pickering’s brush, and by crushing 
them and their eggs, or to tar our trees, and then 
spend some weeks in catching bags of ants, for a 
large orchard would require at least a bushel, and 
several yards of canvas for bags, and then compel | 
the poor creatures by starvation to wage an ex- 
terminating warfare with the caterpillars? You 
have uniformly recommended to your readers to_ 
practise the former method, and assured them of | 
success. By that method I have within a few! 
years past almost entirely exterminated the cater- | 
pillar tribe from a large orchard, and at the ex- | 
pense of very little time or trouble. 








** Two men five days in felling it. 

It lay forty yards in length. 

The stool five yards two feet over. 

Fourteen loads of wood brake in the fall. 

Forty-eight loads in the top. 

Eighty thousand six hundred and sixty feet of boards 
and plank. 

Eighty pair of naves were made from it. 

It cost ten pounds seventeen shillings for sawing. 

The whole substance was conceived to be ninety-seven 
tons. 

It was felled in the year 1674. 


“ Reader, if thy faith hold out, read on ; 
But if you find you can’t believe, be gone: 
For with more ease a man might undertake 
To bring brute bear unto the fatal stake, 
Than him to teach, whose infidelity 
Does demonstration, reason, truth defy.” 

Cook. 
The author closes his long chapter on the Oak, 
with the following eulogium. 

“© stately tree! who right can speak thy praise, 
Doth well deserve the laurel or the bays. 
Ask but our Thames what burdens thou hast bore 
Of gold and silver fine, and in their ore, 
Of Rubies, Diamonds, and Pearles most rare, 
With others, which. past valuation are : 
Of silks and sattins fine to clothe the back ; 
Of wines, Italian, French, and Spanish Sack : 
Of spices, fruits, and many a rich dye, 
To satisfy and feast the curest eye: 
Of mastich, myrrh, and many a rich gum ; 
Aloes, and drugs which from the Indies come. 
He who loves this thy burden, and not thee, 
He deserves never to be worth one tree.” 
Plymouth, Feb. 1829. MEDICUS. 


FOR THE’ NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


QUERIES ON FRUIT, &c. 

Mr Eprror—!I wish for information on several 
subjects through the medium of your useful paper. 
First ; as I have several thrifty, handsome bodied 
pear trees, which now produce very poor fruit, I 
wish to know whether they can be engrafted or 
inoculated with good success. I have thought of 
cutting off the tops of the trees, and engrafting 
the limbs. The trees are about 25 or 30 years 
old, and eight or ten inches in diameter at the 
trunk, 

Secondly. I wish to know whether quince 
scions will grow and come to maturity on apple 
tree stocks. If they will, i wish to know the best 
time for cutting the scions; also the best time to 
engraft them. 

Thirdly. 1 transplanted in the spring of 1824, 
an orchard on the same ground where an old one 
had decayed. I wish to know whether they can 
be made to flourish or not, as mine at present are 
not in a very thrifty condition. I want to know, 
likewise, the best manner to cultivate the orchard, 
and the best kind of manure to put round the 
trees, if any at all. If any person will take the 
trouble to give me information on either of the 
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subjects above mentioned, it will very much oblige 
a young and inexperienced person. 
Yours with respect, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Taunton, Feb. 21, 1829. 


Remarks by the Editor—We shall briefly ans- 
wer some of our correspondent’s queries, and will 
be obliged to any experienced cultivator, who will 
furnish him with more full and explicit informa- 
tion relative to the topics of his inquiries. And 
first with regard to grafting or inoculating pear 
trees. Although the general rules for propagating 


the apple tree may be applied to the pear tree, | 


we will give Dr Thacher’s directions on the sub- 
ject. 
the pear tree is effected by grafting or budding, 
and by this method any desired variety may be 
obtained and perpetuated. Considerable attention 
is necessary in the choice of -scions for grafting. 
Suckers from other trees should never be employ- 
ed, as they will have a constant tendency to gen- 
erate suckers ta the injury of the tree. It should 
be observed to graft or bud summer pears upon 
summer pear stocks ; autumn pears upon stocks 
of the same kind; but never graft a winter pear 
upon a summer pear stock, for the sap of the sum- 
mer pear will decline or diminish before the win- 
ter fruit has sufficient time to mature and ripen. 
The season for grafting or budding, and the man- 
ner of performing the operation are the same as 
for the apple. The pear tree will succeed very 
well when grafted on a quince ; in which case it 
is preferable to graft under ground in the root, as 
the tree will be more strong and vigorous ; where- 
as if grafted above the surface the produce will 
be a dwarf tree,” 

If itis intended to engraft the whole or the 
greater part of the limbs of trees of a considerable 
size, care should be taken not to cut off all the 
branches at once, but leave some of the lateral 
branches to draw up the sap till another season, 
as occasion may require ; otherwise the trees will 
die for want of a proper proportion being pre- 
served between the roots and branches. 

With regard to grafting quince tree scions on 
apple tree stocks, we doubt whether a 
and flourishing union could be effected. 
say the writers, may be increased by grafting, ei- 
ther on their own stocks, on pear stocks, or haw- 
thorn stocks. But we doubt whether there is a 
sufficient degree of affinity between the quince 


long treatise. Our correspondent may find some 
condensed information on this subject in the 6th 
volume of the New England Farmer, page 394.— 
Likewise in T’hacher’s Orchardist, Forsyth’s Trea- 
tise, Fessenden’s New American Gardener, &c. 


—— — 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





CITY AND COUNTRY. 





“The propagation of particular species of 








| Mr Eprrorn—No better proof of the reliance 
\ that we of the city, are obliged to place upon the 
‘country, can be adduced, than the fact that during 
|the non-intercourse occasioned by the late storm, 
| MILK (that inestimable luxury in life, which is said 


,to be the only article affording both meat and 
‘drink to man) became so scarce, that twenty-five 
| cents a quart could have easily been obtained for 
|it. The market, no doubt, experienced a scarcity 
lin other articles for which we are accustomed to 
look to the husbandman’s garner. 

This shows how entirely dependant the wealthy 
capitalist is upon the farmer, and how entirely in- 
dependent the farmer is of the capitalist. Let 
neither then despise this honorable employment. 

The farmer for this exalted characteristic of his 
| occupation, and the capitalist for his incessant ob- 
ligation to look to it literally for his very existence. 

BOSTON. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ISABELLA GRAPE. 

The cultivation of this grape has increased to 
an unexampled extent in this vicinity, and in the 
neighboring States ; and the demand for the vines, 
is still as great as ever. With those who have not 
enjoyed the advantage of a successful culture of 
foreign varieties, and consequently are not so fas- 
tidious as to suppose that our own country cannot 
produce good fruits, the Isabella has become a 
great favorite, and when suffered to remain on the 
| vine until properly ripened, has been found to be 
a valuable, and I may add, from my partiality to 
| it, a very superior fruit. 





| It is well known to those who are acquainted | 


| with it to be a plentiful bearer; to make much 
| wood, and to endure frosts with as much hardi- 





permanent | hood as the ordinary vines indigenous to our forests. | 
Quinces,' The necessity, as well as labor of covering the 


‘vine in autumn, is dispensed with ; and all that is 
‘requisite, or all that I have found so, is to cut 
‘them in, and secure them to the trellises, that they 
;may not be broken or injured by the wind. 


and apple tree to unite them beneficially by graft-| This grape should never be gathered until the 
ing. Modern botanists consider the quince tree, | first week of October, when it is in perfection. I 
and the apple tree as belonging to distinct genera.| have in my garden a number of the vines, some 
The apple is a pyras, the quince a cydonia. They /six years and others five years old, they all bore 
are, however, of the same family, and probably, | freely the last season, and the fruit sold readily in 
may be made by grafting or inoculation, to form a | the market at twenty-five cents the pound. The 


temporary, but not a permanent or flourishing | vines are not subject to mildew, or the fruit to 


union. blight or to injury from the insects that attack 


Planting fruit trees in the site of an old or-| foreign grapes. Like all other good things, how- 
chard, is a practice, which is attended with disad- | ever, they require care and attention, and except- 
vantages. Indeed it has become proverbial that! ing fumigation and'the application of sulphur, the 
« whe re anold orchard has stood,a young one | same course should be pursued in their cultivation 
will not thrive.” But, by careful cultivation, and | that is requisite for the more delicate exotic 
renewing or changing the constituents of the soil, | fruits. 
about the trees, by compost, loam froma neigh-| It has been my good fortune to enjoy the bene- 
boring field, or other source, and suitable manure | fit of the instruction of “4 Brookline Cultivator,” 
a flourishing new orchard may be made on the | whose scientific knowledge, and practical experi- 
place where an old one has stood. ence in such matters is proverbial, and whose in- 

With regard “to the best manner to cultivate telligent and familiar mode of imparting informa- 
an orchard, and the best manure to put round the | tion, is equalled only by the kindness with which 





i. te ; : : ane Mined 
trees” to give full information would require athe inquiries of the uninitiated are answered.— 


Under his directions I have the past 
ceeded in raising several varieties 
grapes, and most of them from vines, 
of his fine garden. 

Having been thus successful I have directed my 
attention to the cultivation of the vine, both for- 
eign and domestic, for sale, and have now many 
varieties, suitable for transplanting the ensuing 
season, and which will at the proper time, be of- 
fered through the medium of the Farmer. 

ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Dorchester, February, 1829. 


season suc- 
of foreign 
the product 





We publish the following with much pleasure. 
From the high reputation of the Auruor of the 
proposed work, and from our personal knowledge 
of the TRANSLATOR, We anticipate a volume, which 
will prove of great practical utility to all who are 
engaged in the culture of fruit trees. 


(G> NOTICE TO HORTICULTURISTS, FAR- 
MERS, AND OTHERS, WHO HAVE FARMS. 

The many calls which have been made on the 
Editor of the New England Farmer the last two 
or three years for information of different sorts 
relative to fruits and fruit trees, and the best mode 
of treating them, has induced the writer to offer 
to the public a work which will contain from three 
to four hundred pages octavo, and treating of the 
following subjects, to wit: 

1. The Nursery.—Quality and preparation of 
the ground. 

2. Raising of Almond, Peach, Nectarine, and 
Apricot stocks from the stone or seed. 

3. Rooted Suckers.—Their use and mode of 
treatment. 

4. Layers.— ditto. ditto. 

5. Slips or Cuttings.— Ditto. ditto. 

6. Grafting and Budding.—General treatise, 
showing the kind of stocks to be used, the manner 
of treating them before and after the operation, 
the various denominations, kinds best suited to 
different sorts of fruit, choice and properties of 
various scions, and the manner of inserting them. 

7. Transplanting Fruit Trees—The age and 
size of the plants, preparation of the ground, dis- 
tance apart; season and manner of transplanting, 
and the manner of dressing and pruning them at 
the time of transplanting. 

8. Trees raised in places where they are to remain. 
—Manner of treating them, preparation of the 
ground, advantages and disadvantages of this mode, 
&e, &e. 

9. Exposition of Espaliers—Relative to different 
kinds of fruit, &c. 

10. Season of pruning, and its objects, —Viz. the 
beauty of the tree, and its fecundity. 

11, Pruning of standards. 

12. Dressing and pruning Espaliers. 

13. Proportions in relation to the branches and 
roots; the course and progress of the sap ; its 
action on the branches, buds, and leaves of trees. 

14. Definitions of branches, and the manner of 
treating each description, 

15. Treatment of dwarf or low bushy trees. 

16. First training of fruit trees in espalier. 

17. Shelter for wall fruit. 

18. Ebourgeonnement, or rubbing off superfluous 
buds from wall or espalier trees. 

19. Second training of trees in espalier. 

20. Diseases to which fruit trees are subject. 

21. Fruits—Time and manner of uncovering, 
gathering, and preserving fruits. 
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22. Manner of restoring fruit trees that produce 
small, weakly fruit. 

23. dimond tree—Its varieties, its character, | 
and the description of its growth, its shoots, its 
leaves, its blossoms, and its fruit—also its cultiva- 
tion. 

24. Aprico: tree.—Its varieties, its character, the 
shoots, buds, leaves, and fruits of the several vari- 
ties—also its cultivation and uses. 

25. Cherry tree.—Its varieties, character, &c, | 
&c, as above. { 

26. Quince tree.—Its character, &c. 

27. Strawberry—lIts varieties, character, cul-| 
ture, &c. | 

28. Fig tree.—Varieties, culture, &c. 

29. Currants and Gooseberries.—Ditto. ditto. | 

30. Apple tree.—Ditto. ditto. 

31. Mulberry tree.—Ditto. ditto. 

82. Peach tree—lIts character, varieties, de- 
scription of the shoots, buds, leaves, seed, and fruit | 
of each variety—also stocks best suited to it, soil, | 
general culture, and order of maturity. | 

33. Plum trees.—Ditto. ditto. ditto. &c, &c.! 

34. Pear trees.—Ditto. ditto. ditto. &c, &c. | 

35. Raspberries.—Culture, &c. | 

36. Grape vines. —Varieties, description of each, | 
and its culture. { 

37. Insecls—That infest fruit trees. 

The principal part of the volume will be com- | 
posed of extracts translated from the celebrated | 
work on fruiis and fruit trees written by the highly 
distingaished and well known Dunamet pu Mon- | 
CEAU, in two quarto volumes; to which will be | 
added such extracts from more modern authors on | 
this interesting subject as may be thought useful 
at the present day. 

A list also will be given of the new varieties of 
the several species of fruits which have been raised | 


- 





and brought into estimation since Duhamel’s day, potato, 


———— 


are subservient to the necessities of man. To this 
definition should be added, that it embraces also 
the art of multiplying and of attending to the keep- 
ing or management of useful animals,—in fine, it 
is the first, the most extensive and the most es- 
sential of all the arts. 


Theoretical Agriculture ; or, Preliminary Notices. 

Soils. Process of Vegetation. Botany. Chem- 
istry. Implements. Manner of multiplying plants, 
&e. Transplanting [in quincunx} Pruning ; Graft- 
ing, &c. 

Practical Agriculture. 

Manures taken from the mineral kingdom: mix- 
ture of soils, sands, lime, plaster of Paris, [gypsum] 
marl, &c. From the vegetable kingdom: turf, 
peat, ashes, decayed plants, &c. From the ani- 
mal: of the horse, cow, sheep, hog, night soil, 
poultry, horns and piths, bones, &c. 

Culture of Trees. Forest Trees.—Oak, elm, 
plane tree, maple, [sugar tree] chesnut, larch, pine, 
{hemlock, &c.] willows, poplars, &c. Ornamental 
Trees.—Horse chesnut, lime silia or linden, tulip 
tree, [liriodendron] locust, catalpa, ailanthus* or 
taloo tree, &c. Ornamental Shrubs.— Althea 
frutex, kalmia or laurel, lilac, rose tree, colutea 
arborescens or bladder sena, holly, mock orange, 
privet, broom, snow ball or guelder rose, hawthorn, 
buckthorn, &c. 

Fruit Trees with stones: plum, peach, apricot, 
cherry. With shells: walnut, filbert, &c. Fruit 
Trees with seeds: pear, apple, quince, mulberry 
white and black, grape vine. 

Culture of Grains. Maize, rye, wheat, barley, 
buckwheat, oats, spetts. Somewhat farinaceous 
articles: peas, beans, millet, broom corn, &c. 
Oily seeds: flax, hemp, sunflower, colzat, benne, 
poppy, ricinus or castor oil plant. 
fleshy, plump plants: radish, turnip, ruta baga, 
sweet potato, melon, cucumber, pumpkin, 


so fur as they have come within the knowledge or squash, &e. 


observation of the translator ; to which will be | 
subjoined notes by the same showing the depart- | 
ures that have been successfully made from Du- 
hamel’s system, by cultivators both in England | 
and this country.—The best mode of packing trees 
that are to be sent abroad. 

The preparation for this volume is nearly com- 
pleted ; but it will not be published until 500 
copies are subseribed for. It will be printed on 
good paper, and as good type as that in Forsyth’s 
treatise on the “ Culture and management of fruit 
trees.” The price will not exceed $2 50 in 
in boards, nor be less than two dollars. This! 
cannot at present be ascertained. Subscribers | 
must therefore consider the highest price the one. 
they are to pay, before they subscribe. 

Booksellers who engage any number of copies, 
will have a suitable deduction made them accord- 
ing to the numiber they take, on application to J. 
B. Russext, publisher of the New England Far- 
mer, who is also authorized to receive subserip- 
tions for single copies, and transact any other 
business connected with the publication, 


VIEW OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr Fessenpen—IJf you think the following sy- 
noptical view of agriculture, partly abstracted from 
Rozier’s Dictionary, would afford amusement,: or, 
what is more desirable, a useful hint to New Eng- 
land farmers, it is at your service. S. D. 

Agriculture is the art of cultivating the ground, 
of fertilizing it, and of causing it to produce the 


j 
‘ 








grains, the fruits, the plants and the trees which 


Meadows. Artificial: clover, lucerne, sainfoin. 
Natural : bent, sweet scented vernal grass, orchard, 
timothy, &e. 

Fruit Shrubs and Plants, for Kitchen Garden.— 
Strawberry, raspberry, currant, gooseberry. Onion 
Tribe: garlic, onion, cives, shallot, leek, ciboul or 
Welsh onion, potatoe and tree do. Culture of 
Cabbage: broccoli, hohl rabi. Artichoke. As- 
paragus. Beet: mangel wurtzel, and sugar beet. 
Parsnip, Carrot. Salsify, &c. Salads: celery, 
lettuce, cresses. Pickles: capsicum, nasturtium, 
cucumber. Medicinal herbs should have place ; 
and some flowering plants, attractive by their grace- 
ful foliage, or the rich colors and fragrance of their 
flowers. 

Miscellaneous Articles. Hops, poppy for opium, 
teazels. Plants for coloring, &c: madder, woad, 
indigo, weld. 

Agricultural Operations. Ploughing, harrowing, 
hoeing, sowing, reaping, threshing, mowing, hay- 
making, draining, paring and burning, manuring, 
fencing, rotation of crops, rolling. 

Economical Agriculture, or Rural Economy.— 
Conservation of grains, fruits, &c. Method of 
making wine, perry, cider, beer. Manner of mak- 
ing oil of seeds of fiax, sunflower, palma christi 
or castor oil plant, benne, [sesamurh] &c. Pre- 
paration of butter. Manner of making cheeses of 
different sorts. 

Bees,—their management, taking the honey, &c. 

Silk Worms,—their management, &c, &c. 








* A tall, ornamental tree, of quick growth,—said to yield 
good coal,—may be cultivated for fuel. 


Culture of 





Manner of preparing flax, hemp, and even net- 
tles, for different uses. 

The rearing and general management of all 
sorts of live stock, as cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, pigeons. 

So multifarious are the concerns of agriculture. 
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REMEDY FOR POISONED SHEEP AND 
LAMBS. 

These animals are sometimes poisoned by eat- 
ing common low laurel, or lamb-poison as it is 
sometimes called. ‘The cure is very easy and 
simple, and is as follows: 

I take an onion and split it in two with a knife ; 
and put one piece under each fore leg, with the 
flat side next to the breast. If the animal is so 
badly poisoned as not to be able to stand on its 
feet, the onion may be so placed as to remain in 
its proper situation a sufficient time ; if not, hold 
the onion in its place 15 or 20 minutes, which will 
be sufficient to effect a cure. I have, sometimes, 
pounded the onion soft and applied it in that state, 
which, I think answers quite as good a purpose, 

I have known and practised the above medi- 
cine more than 15 years ; and have never known 
it fail of effecting a cure in a short time, if prop- 
erly applied, whatever might be the degree of 
sickness occasioned by eating poison, with this 
preference over other remedies, viz: ‘The sheep, 
cured by this method, appear to become as healthy 
as if they had never been poisoned; whereas 
whenever we used clay, oil, grease, &c. they, gen- 
erally, shed their wool, and sometimes die before 
shearing time. 

CARROTS AND PEAS. 

My method of raising carrots and peas is as fol- 
lows: I prepare my ground by spreading seme 
good manure, plough it in, and make the ground 
mellow, by ploughing deep, and several times. I 
then mark it out with a plough, from 31-2 to 
4 1-2 feet, according to the size of the peas I in- 
tend to plant; fill up and level the furrows, so as 
to lay the peas but a little below the common lev- 
el of the ground (which I think of importance in 
planting all seeds.) Then plant the peas in 
double rows, whitch when covered form a ridge 
about eighteen or twenty inches wide. Then, by 
drawing a stick, or some convenient instrument 
near each edge of the ridges, make a furrow about 
three-fourths of an inch deep, and drop in the car- 
rot seed. Then, by shoving a common hoe, length- 
wise of the furrow, cover the seeds, and, in that 
state leave them to take their chance, only taking 
care not to entirely destroy them, until the peas 
have arrived at maturity, and are fit to gather.— 
At this time clear off the brush and vines, and if 
convenient plough between the rows with a horse. 
Hoe, clear out the weeds, and thin the plants to a 
proper distance. At this time they will appear 
small and meagre, but will soon change their ap- 
pearance. By this method I have raised fine car- 
rots at little expense, on the same ground on which 
I raise my peas, I believe sometimes being equal 
in value to the crop of peas ; and have my ground 
in amueh better situation for a crop the next 
season, then if left for the weeds to grow and bear 
seed after the peas are ripe, as is the practice with 
some, JOHN MACOMBER. 

Westport, 2d mo, 1829. 





Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great 
deal more conev —Samille 
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An Initiatory Discourse, delivered at Geneva, 27th 
November, 1828, before an assembly, from which, 
on that day, was formed the Domestic Horticultural 

p 


Society of the western parts of the state of New 
York. By Myron Howtey, Esq. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens : 

The impulse which has brought together, at 
this place, so intelligent and respectable an assem- 
bly, affords a happy omen for the institution here 
intended to be formed. We are now making the 
first attempt, in this vicinity, to associate numbers 
in the work of informing, refining and extending 
a taste for horticulture. And, while it is natural 
for all of us who delight in the beautiful and use- 
ful productions of the garden, and the orchard, to 
rejoice in this public manifestation of favor for the 
cultivation of them, it may be both agreeable and 
appropriate to introduce the more specific business 
of this address, by some references to the past. 

Forty years ago the country which we now oc- 
cupy in such full and secure enjoyment, presented 
a widely different scene. Then, the wealth of 
nature, so profusely lavished upon this goodly re- 
gion, lay all secluded and unvalued. In vain our 
plains teemed with fertility, our streams rippled 
over their declivities, and our lakes stretched their 
beautiful surfaces along the most safe and accessi- 
ble shores. The rude and unbroken forest ; the 
wild and lonely waters, covered and concealed 
everything, and the whole land was shared by the 
deer, the bear, the wolf, and the panther, with the 
savage man, who hunted, and fished, and fought, 
and suffered in it, but who could not properly be 
deemed either to possess, or to enjoy it. 

The Fathers of the Genessee Country are not 
yet mentioned with the same emphatic respect 
which accompanies every allusion to the venera- 
ble pilgrims of Plymouth ; but by their high prac- 
tical virtues, by their brave enterprise, their under- 
going iortitude, and their prevailing faith, they 
proved themselves to be truly derived from the 
same stock. : 

Since the date of their bold advance into the 
wilderness, we have become so familiar with new 
settlements growing prosperously and secure, that 
we can hardly estimate the disregard of ease, and 
all the soft enjoyments of life, which they must 
necessarily have entertained. For, since that pe- 
riod, what transformations have we witnessed !— 
How far beyond us the tide of cultivated popula- 
tion has flowed! How many new and powerful 
states have been founded, in place of the gloomy 
woods, and their fierce possessors! Then, the In- 
dian title to our country was first extinguished, 
though it still remained in full and acknowledged 
force, to an extensive territory between us and 
the nearest limits of civilization. "Then, a foreign 
nation, recently at war with ours, was in posses- 
sion of all the military posts within our limits, as 
well as its own, upon our northern frontier ; where 
it kept strong garrisons, and maintained an inter- 
course with the Indian tribes which inflamed their 
barbarous propensities towards our citizens. And 
the Indians themselves, having been arrayed on 
the side of our enemy, in the same war, and 
having seen their crops destroyed, their orchards 
cut down, and their dwellings given to the flames 
by our successful soldiery, were unusually prone 
to vengeance. Then, too, our own government was 
not able to interpose the ample shield of its estab- 
lished power, for the protection of the dissevered 
settlements of its remote interior ; for it was tot- 
tering with debility, and showed frightful symp- 








toms of dissolution under the old confederation. 

Such were some of the repulsive circumstances 
under which the small band of our adventurous 
predecessors, in the fall of 1788, and, in this very 
spot, first planted that broad and spreading tree of 
life, which, by so many and such vigorous branch- 
es, now adorns and gladdens the land. With 
what unshrinking resolution, with what bold hope, 
did they sustain themselves! The character of 
their undertaking, in their own estimate, included 
much privation and personal hazard. These they 
met with wary prudence and manly firmness.— 
Continual and unmitigated labor they expected, 
and cheerfully encountered. They were often 
subjected to hunger without food; to sickness 
without the aid of nurse or physician, and to 
bloodshed from the savage. But they had great 
and beneficent objects, and they suecceded. The 
civil and social good which they intended, is made 
certain. And though they had to struggle much, 
and to endure much, they also enjoyed much. 

No associations among men create stronger ties 
of friendly regard than those which necessarily 
exist between the first adventurers into new and 
dangerous settlemeuts. And the sincerity and 
constancy of this regard, in respect .to real enjoy- 
ment, often makes up, and more than makes up, 
for all the loss of ease, and luxury, and formal 
courtesy, which are usually found in long estab- 
lished, populous, and wealthy communities. This 
was eminently the joy of our predecessors. But 
this was not all their joy. Their spirits were per- 
petually refreshed by glowing anticipations of the 
future. They knew the importance of their exer- 
tions. They labored, and suffered, in perfect as- 
surance that they were laying the foundation of 
the great blessings which we enjoy, and of yet 
greater blessings to come, And like affectionate 
Fathers, they rejoiced in the foreseen joy of their 
descendants. 

And now, if in the land of their hopes,their trials, 
and their toils, the most useful and creative arts 
have set up their dominion, and are already ex- 
hibiting their most desirable trophies: if Agricul- 
ture has placed her axes, her pioughs, and her 
flails into the strongest hands for our advance- 
ment, and made the fertility of our plains to fill in- 
fumerable granaries: if Manufacture, with her 
wheels, her lathes, and her spindles, has already 
peopled the banks of our streams, and is rapidly 
drawing all the weight of their waters into our 
service: if Internal Trade, with her hosts of ac- 
tive, clear-sighted, and diligent agents, is filling our 
lakes with her various and ingenious craft: Then, 
while with devoted homage, and pious gratitude, 
we ascribe the praise and glory of these results to 
our Heavenly Father, let us also often recall, to 
the most respectful memory, the distinguished 
men who first opened the great theatre on which 
they are displayed. 

Holding such views of the character and de- 
serts of those who have gone before us, and de- 
siring the continued advancement of the country 
which they left us, so exuberant in the bounties of 
physical nature, and so replete with all the substan- 
tial comforts, and many of the elegancies of life, 
some of us have supposed that a Horticultural So- 
ciety might be rendered one of the means of its 
further improvement, And, conscious that such 
an institution would ‘increase our own enjoyment 
of one of the most appropriate and delightful of 
human occupations, we gave the notice which has 
been the occasion of this assembly. 


SL 





Horticulture is the most ancient of the useful 
arts. It was the great employment assigned to 
man by his omniscient Creator, before guilt had 
invaded his heart, or sorrow had wrinkled his 
brow. In the first freshness of the world, as it 
was called into being, clothed with every ornament 
of which it was susceptible, when every herb and 
tree that grew upon it, every bird that flew in its 
air, every fish that swam in its waters, and every 
animal that walked upon its earth, Was pronounced, 
by perfect Wisdom, to be “very good,”—then a 
Garden was the crown of its attractions, and “ to 
dress it, and to keep it,” was an employment wor- 
thy of its only rational inhabitants. 

An employment suitable to the pure enjoyments 
of Paradise before the fall, has always been es- 
teemed useful and desirable since. And it is prob- 
able that Adam, after he was sent forth from the 
garden of Eden, to till the ground, and had sought 
to regain the favor of his Maker by repentance 
and submission, still cherished a fond attachment 
to it. Itis certain that a taste for it has been 
nearly the uniform inheritance of his children. — 
For, in every age, those nations which have been 
most conspicuous for know!edge, and power, and 
refinement, have been most remarkable for their 
love of Horticulture, 

During their Egyptian bondage the Jews were 
accustomed to an abundance of garden vegetables: 
for, in the book of Numbers, we find them in the 


cumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlicks,” which they were wont 
to eatin Egypt. If the Jews, in their servitude, 
were habituated to the enjoyment of these articles, 
which have always been among the most prized 
garden esculents in warm climates, we may rea- 
sonably infer that the state of Egyptian Horticul- 
ture was far advanced. Moses himself, in setting 
forth the attractions of the land of Canaan, for the 
purpose of more effectually exciting his nation to 
obey God, represents it as producing vines, fig 
trees, and pomegranates, plants of the garden ; as 
well as wheat, barley, oil, and honey. And he 
directs, that, when they shall have planted all 
manner of trees, for food, they shall not partake 
of their fruits until the fifth year, the fruits of the 
fourth year being devoted to the bord, and the 
earlier fruits not being permitted to ripen ; doubt- 
less for the benefit of the trees. 

In later times the Jews are represented, in the 
scriptures, as having delighted themselves, with 
eating in gardens, under bowers and shady places. 
And the most striking images by which they ex- 
pressed a state of great national security and pros- 
perity, are drawn from a garden, where every one 
ate and drank under his own vine and fig tree, 
with none to molest him. In the Song of Solo- 
mon, the wisest of men is addressed as having a 
thousand vineyards, with two hundred persons to 
keep their fruits ; and as dwelling in the gardens. 
In the first book of Chronicles, those who wrought 
fine linen, and potters employed by the king, are 
mentioned as having lodged in his gardens. 

To be continued. 





Fecundity of Rats—Rats multiply so prodigious- 
ly, that were it not that they are universally a 
proscribed animal, and receive quarter from nei- 
ther man nor beast, nor even from one another, 
it is calculated the world itself could not contain 





them. From one pair, 1,000,000 may be pro-. 
pagated intwo years. Vide Buffon, Querhoent, 
&c. 


wilderness, complaining for the want of “the cu- ‘ 
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From the New York Gardener. 


IMPORTANCE OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


“ As the spring will now soon open, and call us 
to commence making provision for another win- 
ter, it may not be amiss to invite the attention of 
the plough boys especially, to a subject of impor- 
tance, both in a useful and economical sense. I 
mean the cultivation of a kitchen garden. There 
is no need of inviting the attention of such as cul- 
tivate a garden, either for ornament or profit ; 
their pleasure or their gain will not permit them 
to be negligent. But the great mass of citizens 
do certainly deprive themselves of much conven- 
ience, saving, and perhaps health, by not possess- 
ing a liberal supply of vegetables from their own 
gardens. To a farmer or mechanic in the coun- 
try, the expense of cultivation is trifling ; the con- 
venience and saving, especially during the long 
winters of our climate, are great. 

“ Many persons, sensible of the utility, are often 
dissuaded from constant attempts in cultivating a 
kitchen garden, because they have experienced 
some failures in particular plants. But there will 
never be a failure of vegetables enough for a fam- 
ily’s use, if the following requisites be well regard- 
ed :—Richness of soil; due care in the selection 
of seeds ; proper cultivation ; and a sufficient va- 


riety of vegetables, that if one kind fails, another | 


may be a substitute. 

“It is a general complaint among persons who 
pay only little attention to their varden, that the 
seed often fail. This usually happens because 
due care is not taken in discriminating between 
ripe and unripe seed ; between blighted and sound 
seed. Or in some cases it happens by using old 
seed instead of fresh. Onion seed is often use- 
less after the first year; and parsnip seed is so 
delicate that I believe we can place no confidence 
in its vegetating principle after having been kept a 
year. Ifaving generally purchased these more deli- 
cate seeds annually, of professed seedsmen, I have 
rarely failed in any planting. The expense is in- 
deed something, but it is overbalanced by the cer- 
tainty of a growth. 

“ But our gardens do not generally present vari- 
ety enough to be profitable and convenient to the 
owner, throughout the whole year, even if all the 
planting succeeds. There is frequehtly no provis- 
ion for the winter, and many a long month, when 
the vegetable kingdom is locked in frost, is passed 
with no variety on our tables, to excite the lan- 
guid appetite, or satisfy that which is pleased with 
rotation. But surely it is as easy to store our cel- 
lars with the beet, the carrot, the onion, the pars- 
nip, and vegetable oyster, as with the dull monotony 
of the potato; and however nutritious the potato 
be, still its utility cannot be hostile to the claims 
of other productions of the garden. 

“We do notinvite the plough boy from the 
utility of his farm, to the pleasures of a garden ; 
we do not wish him to sacrifice his grain fields to 
the culture of a tulip bed ; but we wish to call his 
attention to the wtility, convenience, and economy 
that can be found in the cultivation of a substan- 
ttal kitchen garden, from which his healthful fami- 
ly can draw many of those really innocent Juxu- 
ries, which a bountiful Providence has, with so 
lavish a hand,spread around him:* 

The above remarks from the Albany Plough- 
boy well deserve your attention. Let them be im- 
pressed upon the tablets of your memory, and 
form your horticultural text-book. 


Before the end of this month, your inclosures 
should be completed. Have you brought home 
the materials? If your fence is to be made of 
wood, now make ready the posts; they should be 
large, if you wish them to stand firm and durable. 
They must be seven feet long, and placed two 
feet into the earth. If they are set only ten feet 
apart, the girts or rails may be an inch and a half 
thick, and if they are well framed into the posts, 
will make a strong inclosure. The lowermost 
girt must be placed sixteen inches from the sur- 
\face of the ground, and a bank should be thrown 
up upon each side, to fill the space. Or, if you 
| have stone upon the farm, make a wall three feet 
/high ; let the foundation be laid six inches below 
‘the surface; and in the centre of this wall put 
small posts, into which the girts must be framed. 
The posts for a fence of this sort, should be five 
and a half feet long, and sawed an inch and a half 
thick, six inches wide at the foot, and four at the 
top. About a foot and a half from the bottom, 
make a two inch hole, which should be filled with 








| girts, the one eight, and the other six inches wide, 


a piece of good timber, two feet long. This will 
greatly strengthen the position of the posts, with- 
out weakening the wall. Above the wall, two 


will be amply sufficient. Take care that your 
wall is laid with art, and that the timber is well 
fitted to it, and I will insure safety to whatever | 
you may plant in the garden. Or, if you fear | 
depredation from hens, let the girts be perforated 
with inch holes, and place in them turned pickets, 
two feet long. 

You will need two gates, one of ten feet wide, 
to admit the cart, and another of three feet for 
daily use. This should turn with ease, and must 
be effectually secured by a weight, or you will be 
liable to much vexation and loss, from careless- 
ness. 

Your fence finished, select a proper place for 
the small kind of fruit shrubs, as gooseberries, cur- 
rants, and raspberries ; for although you admit no 
trees within this inclosure, these useful shrubs 
must have a place.. They should not be planted 
around the fences, nor through the centre of the 
garden, as is too commonly the practice, but in a 
continued plantation, that they may have suitable 
attention, and yet not obstruct the plough. 

Gooseberries require a deep and rich soil. The 
ground between the rows must be well manured, 
and kept free from weeds, and you should be 
careful to plant none but those that are of a good 
kind. 

A good mode of propagating gooseberries, is by 
cuttings or layers. For cuttings, take shoots of 
the last years growth, from shrubs that are known 
to bear choice fruit. Let them be at least ten 
inches long; cut off all the buds, except three or 
four at the tops, and insert the stem six or eight 
inches into the earth; tread the ground firmly 
around, and keep them free from weeds. When 
they have grown here a year or two, they should 
be removed to the plantation as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground in the spring, or in the au- 
tumn, which is, particularly for the gooseberry, 
the best season. ? 

Currants may be propagated in the same way. 
They are, however, more hardy, and do not re- 
quire’ so rich a soil. They should be placed in 
rows, six or cight feet apart, and kept free from 
weeds. Between these rows, you may raise a 


crop of dwarf or bush beans, (taking care that 








there are no runners, or vines among them) with- 


out the least injury to the shrubs, for several 
years. 

There is great choice in currants, as well as in 
other fruit; select only the large red and white 
currant, for no art will change the original nature 
of the fruit, although by skilful cultivation, the 
quality mmay be improved. 

The gooseberry and the currant both claim the 
farmer’s attention, and are much wanted in every 
family. ‘They furnish a cheap and early sauce, 
and the latter a wine equal to the best Lisbon or 
Teneriffe. 

As you will doubtless wish to plant other trees, 
and be desirous to know the best season for that 
work, | would observe as a general rule, that all 
kinds of trees or shrubs, should be moved or set 
in the spring, as soon, at least, as the buds begin 
to swell. The apple tree, the cherry, and plum, 
will grow, if set with art, when the leaves begin 
to open, but not with bealth and vigor. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF BEETS. 
By the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist. 
(Concluded from page 250.) 

The remarks made above respecting the fork- 
ing of Beets, principally apply to the Long-rooted 
varieties. ‘The Turnip-rooted (so called from its 
resemblance to the Turnip, in shape,) sends down 
a small root in search of food, and like the Turnip 
forms a bulb near the surface of the ground, there 
is, therefore, very little to be feared from its form- 
ing ill shaped roots, by an inproper application of 
manure. Although we have been successful in 
beds, yet we prefer planting on ridgelets, which is 
done by making deep furrows with the spade every 
twelve or eighteen inches, spreading the manure 
in the bottom, and forming small ridges above 
them. ‘There are several reasons in favor of this 
plan. Ist. Less manure is required, which very 
often, among our farmers, is a matter of some con- 
sideration. 2d. Fresh manure can be applied.— 
3d. The forking of the roots, is, in some measure, 
if not altogether obviated. And 4th. The roots 
can more readily expand than when sown on the 
level ground, where, in order that they may en- 
large, the earth around thém, must be pressed into 
a smailer space. The principal objection against 
this plan is, that in time of droughts, the plants 
suffer more than when on a level surface, but, we 
think, that the advantages are greater than the dis- 
advantage, and therefore recommend the ridge 
system, especially if the ground be inclined to 
clay. Iknew a gentleman, who could never raise 
beets, until he adopted this method, aud after- 
wards he had very fine roots, and found no diffi- 
culty. In manuring we have used salt mud alone, 
with great success, spreading it along in the drills 
as recommended above ; this mud is such as Is 
usually found at the head of salt water creeks, 
having a little more of vegetable matter than that 
of the marshes, but fully as salt, being overflowed 
every tide. We prefer having 2 compost made of 
it with stable or other manure, which we think 
produces roots of as great size, and decidedly of a 
much finer flavor, than they are, when raised on 
manure alone, especially where an excess of ma- 
nure has been used. 

About the middle of January, or beginning of 
February, [March or April in the Northern States} 
the first crop may be planted ; the ground being 
prepared, commence by dropping two or three 
seeds every nine inches, (to be afterwards thinned 
down to one plant,) and cover them about one 
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inch deep. Should the weather be cold they will 
lay dormant, but should there be about that time, 
as we usually have, a spell of very mild, warm 
weather, the plants will show themselves in the 
course of ten or fifteen days. At this early stage, 
they are very tender, and should there be a frost 
they may be all killed, they therefore should be 
protected, if this be likely to occur, by sore slight 
covering. This need not be applied after they 
have advanced a little in their growth, as they then 
become extremely hardy. We have seen every 
leaf, except the heart-leaves on the plants, killed, 
and the beets, as soon after as the temperature of 
the weather permitted, again sending out fresh 
leaves, and these plants afterwards produced very 
fine and large roots. The young plants should 
receive an early hoeing and earthing up, for they 
send up a part of their root above the surface of 
the ground, when they first come through, which 
being very tender, is soon injured by the wind 
twirling the plants around, and the sand blowing 
against them. If they are examined, they will be 
found very often unable to support themselves, 
and resting on the ground the outer parts of the 
root, entirely destroyed, and nothing but the woody 
fibres remaining ; and these very often reduced to 
mere threads. We have seen them often com- 
pletely severed, and the tops with their leaves lay- 
ing on the ground near the remaining part of the 
plant. Before we had noticed this, we lost many, 
and gave the grub worms the credit of destroying 
them ; but, although the worms will destroy some, 
yet the wind will destroy many more, if they are 
not protected. This is done by earthing them up 
so high as to leave merely the heart leaves uncov- | 
ered ; it must not be neglected by those who wish 
to have regular and well filled beds, and inust be 
attended te early, or there will be little gained by 


-vyated to advantage with a given capital. 





it. The other part of the culture is simple enough; 
they must be kept clean from grass, and the earth 
mellow around them. If sown in January, they 
will, in all probability, be fit for use in May. 
time from the middle of January until May, beets 
may be sown, but the late crops are not likely to 
be either so large or productive, owing to the ex- 
treme heat, and very often drought, which pre- 
vails during that season of the year. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
It is the design of the promoters of this contem- | 
plated institution, to invite a general cooperation 
of their fellow citizens, throughout the State.— 
Such as are disposed to become members, may 
signify their intention through the medium of some 
friend, (if a personal application is inconvenient,) 
or by letter, postage paid,to Mr J. B. Russevy, pub- 
lisher of the New England Farmer, or to the sub- 
scriber, Secretary of the previous meeting. 


Boston, March 2d, 1829. ZEB. COOK, Jr. 





Fire.—The Green House and work-shop, of Mr 
Jacob Tidd, of Roxbury, were consumed by fire, 
about half past one o’clock, of the 24th ult, Mr 
Tidd lost nearly all his farming tools, but not many 
valuable plauts. It is not known how the fire 
originated, whieh first broke cut in the shop.— 
Loss about $600. 


An able article on the Report of a Committee of 
the Essex Agricultural Society has been received. 








It does not appear to us that the occasion called 
for the display of so much energy of animadver- 
sion as the writer has exhibited; and we are not 
prepared to second all his sentiments. 
however, permit his remarks to appear in our 
next. 





Woodland on a Farm—An estate without timber 
may be compared to a house without furniture. 





On carrying live Poultry to Market.—An Eng- 
lish writer remarks that “ death is scarcely a mis- 
fortune to an animal which has no previous ap- 
prehension of it. But poultry carried in bags or 
baskets to market has several hours previous suf- 
fering, and the burthen and trouble of carrying 
them thither seems much increased thereby.” We 
believe live poultry is seldom seen in American 
markets. 





Husbandmen and | Manufactures.— Flourishing 
manufactures increase population, not only by the 
increased number of workmen employed, but also 
by adding to the number of husbandmen employed 
in the cultivation of the neighboring land. 


Land and Capital.—In a new country it is an 
object of inquiry, how much land can be culti- 
But as 
population increases, and land becomes compara- 
tively dear, the question arises, on how sinall a 
quantity of land can a given capital be profitably 
employed? It is in this latter state of a country 
that agriculture attains its greatest perfection. 

Feeding Cattle with Turnips.— American writers 
on agriculture have often expressed their opinions 
that the culture of roots for feeding cattle, was 


less advisable in this country than in England, he- | 


cause our winters were so severe that they could 
not be drawn in the winter, and fed out in the 
fields where they grow; as they may be in Eng- 
land. But an English cultivator, whose obserya- 


Survey of Shropshire” says “ 1 think it much more 
advantageous to carry all the turnips to cattle in 
stalls than to feed them out on the land, because 
they furnish much more food and manure.” 








Cows fattened easier, and better Laborers than 
Oxven.—The same writer above quoted says “I 
think cows are much more useful and _ beneficial 


the kingdom if few or no oxen were reared. The 
uses of cattle are to work, milk, and feed. Ihave 
seen barren cows work as well as oxen ; they re- 
quire less keep and walk faster. Oxen are of no 
use in the dairy, and they will not feed [fatten] so 
fast as cows. 

When first I commenced farmer, I followed the 
example of my predecessor in feeding chiefly 
oxen; but I soon found that cows fed much fast- 
er and on less meat, and for some years past have 
carefully avoided having any oxen in my stalls. 


The projected rail road, between Albany and 
Schenectady, is to be commenced early this spring. 
A route has now been agreed upon, and the sur- 
veys completed and accepted. 





Strawberry.—The common strawberry in a ripe 
state makes a most excellent dentifrice, sweeten- 
ing the breath and preserving the gums. It is 
said that the celebrated Linneeus cured himself of 
gout by a persevering use of strawberries as an ar- 
tiele of diet. 


We will, | 


WORKING OXEN. 

Much has been said and written against the 
common mode of working oxen with a yoke. 
This manner of attaching them to their load is 
said to be the principal cause of their moving with 
a slow pace. When oxen are attached to a cart, 
with a stiff, heavy tongue, according to the New 
England mode, it is often the case that the load 
is so disposed in the cart that it bears heavily on 
their necks, and is very oppressive, especially in 
| going down hill. And sometimes in going up hill 
| the tongue of the cart has a tendency to rise, in 
| consequence of the preponderance of the part of 
the load which is behind the wheels, and the oxen 
are nearly choked by the bows of their yokes be- 
ing drawn agaiust their throats. 

In France, working oxen are harnessed by the 
heads in such a manner as to call into action the 
| joint power of the neck and the base of the horn. 
| This method was some years since, introduced in- 
\to Ireland with complete success ; two oxen thus 
| harnessed, according to English accounts, were 
able to draw with ease, three tons weight. 

Mr Cooper ( Young’s Eastern Tour) uses collars 
on oxen as on horses, except that they are buck- 
led on with the narrow end open end downward: 
ithe chains are fastened to them in the saine di- 
| rection as on ahorse harnegs, the draught is there- 





ifore more inclined than with horses, the line of 


the chains being almost up to their backs; which 
is necessary fromthe different shape of horses and 
joxen, ‘They draw when in harness abreast in 
pairs ; single or in a line, and walk as fast as horses. 
| Mr Bordley says he “saw a wagon in Pennsylya- 
| hia, drawn by two bulls and two oxen, bridled and 
| geered in harness ‘and collars.” 

| In Plymley’s Survey of Shropshire, it is stated 
that “The ox teams of this county used to consist 
of ten oxen yoked: now those who use them 
generally plough with five oxen single in geering, 
or witli four oxen and a horse to lead them. A 





Any | tions are published in the appendix to “ Plymley’s | f¢W persons have used them in wagons.” And 


‘the same work mentions a team, in which “ one 
bes shafted the wagon, and I believe this team, ei- 


ther in ploughing, or upon the road, was as able 
| as any horse team in the neighborhood.” 








The improvements made at Baltimore, in the 
| construction of railway cars, are exceedingly prom- 
A Mr Kuight has invented a carriage by 





ising. 


ithan oxen, and that it would be an advantage to which “a load weighing 1300 Ibs. was drawn 


| backwards and forwards, on a level railway with 
| perfect ease by a single thread of sewing cotton. 
| A second experiment was then made in the fol- 
|lowing manner: ten fifty-sixes were placed in the 
car, seven gentlemen being placed in it, whose 
united weight was estimated at 1000 Ibs., which, 
together with that of the car, 200 lbs., made a to- 
tal of 1760 Ibs.; a half pound weight was then 
placed at the end of the thread, suspended over 
the pulley, when, to the surprise of all present, the 
car moved off, unaided by any other power, and. 
passed to the end of the rail with the utmost fa- 
cility.—Penn. Gaz. 





Spend prudently.—W hat folly lays out in kidskin 
gloves, in ten years, managed by prudence, might 
fill a sinall purse. Are not white dollars worth 
more to a farmer than white hands? If your 
finances are small, be not ambitious of owning a 
three story house. A humble cottage isa good 
beginning. Enter at “the little end of the horn,” 
and you may see at the other an elegant house 
large enough for a thrifty farmer. 
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BARTLETT PEAR. 
This pear weighs about 10 ounces when at full 
size, shaped like a Bon Chretien, very yellow, and 
slightly tinged with red on one side ; quite juicy, 
and by many considered a first rate fruit. It is 
not, however, equal in flavor to the Seckel, or 
even to the Boston Epergne, but its size and 
beauty render it greatly admired. It much re- 
sembles in flavor and consistence the St Michael, 
and is said to command a high price at market, 
It is no doubt a native, and appears to have origi- 
nated in the vicinity of Boston; and it does not 
seem at all strange that many fine new pears 
should have originated there, as that city, and its 
environs, has for a long period been inhabited by 
a great many gentlemen extremely intelligent on 
the subject of horticulture, who took much pains, 
at an early date, to introduce the choicest fruits, 
and particularly the finest varieties of pears, of 
which fruit they are skilful connoisseurs.— Prince 
on Horliculture. 


The Paragon of Jokes.—* Pray,” said Lutterell 
to Sam Rogers, the other day, “ what is the best 
joke you ever saw in print?” Why,” said the 
English Norbury, “ it was an advertisement in the 
Herald from the commissioners of the sinking 
fund, returning thanks for a donation of six pounds 
towards paying off the national debt.” 








The only way for a rich man to be healthy is by 
exercise and abstinence; to live as if he were 
poor, which are esteemed the worst parts of pov- 
erty.—Sir W. Temple. 


— 








Scotch Gooseberry Bushes and Hawthorns. 

This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
from Greenock, Scotland, 15000 Hawthorn Quicks for Hedges, 
and 1090 Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes, in fine order.— 
Further particulars next week. 


CARD. The subscriber returns his thanks to the Com- 
mittce of Essex Agricultural Society to view farms offered 
for inspection and premium, (through the medium of the 
New England Farmer, and would thank the gentlemen 
Editors to copy this who reprint the report of said Com- 
mittee contained in the New England Farmer of February 
27th,) for their kind notice of what they term his “ ezx- 
periments,” and for their prudence in not recommending 
to their brethren that kind of farming calculated for “ dis- 
play,’ without regard to *‘ cost,” and would merely ob- 
serve it was as favorable notice as he expected after his 
treatment at the Society’s Cattle Show and Ploughing 
Match—which treatment prevented his furnishing the 
statement they say they had not received, as the prejudice 
then manifested was evident to those disinterested : he 
would however observe that he shall, “the opinion of 
the Committee to the contrary notwithstanding,’ CON- 
TINUE the Scotch method of Farming which he has 
followed fifteen years by performing his work with horses, 
&c, though dubbed experimental and for display by said 
Committee—where he shall be happy to have the farm 
examined by any one having a taste for agriculture, and 
even those who can make more display in writing a re- 
port than in cultivating a field. WM. J. GRIEVE. 

Indian Hill Farm, West Newbury, (Mass.) March 2. 


Mill Privilege, &c, for sale. 

For sale in West Cambridge, six miles from Boston, a 
valuable Mill Privilege, with about one acre and a half of 
Jand, with the buildings now standing thereon, consisting 
of a good dwelling house, two factory buildings very con- 
veniently built, and other out buildings, and would answer 
well for a fulling mill, (one being in operation now,) or 
carding factory; and being situated on a good stream of 
water, would prove a valuable situation for any similar 
business. It has been heretofore used as a carding fac- 
tory, the machines for which are now on the spot, and 
will be sold if desired, with the buildings. An indisputa- 
ble title will be given, and payment made easy. Apply 
to Toomas Russeiy, West Cambridge, Captain ABNER 
Srearns, Bedford, or J. B. RusseL_t, New England 
Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market street, Boston.—It 
will be sold at auction, April 1, if not previously disposed 

3t March 6 








of. 





Pear Trees and Grape Vines. 

For sale by Rufus Howe, at the place of Samuel Downer, in 
Dorchester, 200 Pear Trees of the choicest varieties, viz : 20) 
kinds from the London Horticultural Society ; also, large and 
very handsome Seckles, Ambrettes, Bartletts, and Bleeker Mea- 
dow ; 20 handsome black Tartareans and Remington Cherry | 
Trees, Plums, &c. 300 Native Grape Vines, viv: 50 three 
years old Catawbas, 80 three years old Isabellas, 50 Bland’s Vir- 

inia, 30 Alexander, 20 Elsingborough ; also, 200 Sweet Water, | 

lack Hamburg, &c. 

30 varieties Poses, viz : Greville Rose, White and Red Moss, | 
Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, Unique, Multiflora, Provence or Cab- 
bage, Hundred Leaf, Four Seasons, Red Damask, Marble, 
French, Cluster, Swiss, German, Variegated, Burgundy, Dou- 
ble and Single White. 

Dahilias, seven varieties of Double, viz : Crimson, Buff, Yel- 
low, Red, &c. Single do. 

Tulips, a great number of varieties, viz: Bizarres, Bibloems, 
double and single, of different colors, Parrot Bills, &c. 

Hyacinths, a great variety. Persons are invited, when the 
Tulips and Hyacinths are in bloom, to cal! and make their se- 
lections. White Lilies, Pink roots, Phlox, Polyanthus, three 
kinds Honeysuckle, Chinese, Trumpet and Sweet Scented ;— 
handsome Snow Bali trees, Quince do., Red and White Lilacs, 
growing on same stalk ; Lagerstrecemia, India or Crape Myr- 
tle, Spira Syrengo, Fringe or Smoke Tree, Snowberry Bush, 
Strawberry Tree. 

Currant Bushes, White Dutch, Red do., common white and 
red. Gooseberries, different kinds. 

Raspberries, Antwerp white and red. T'himbleberries, white 
and red. 

Strawberries, viz: Wilmot’s Superb, Downton,—red and 
white English Weed—Roseberry, three kinds native. 

Wanted to purchase, two to three thousand small and middling 
size Pear and Pleun Trees, suitable for budding and grafting, 
Seedlings would be preferred. Apply as above, or at No. 5, | 









































Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, Who may wish to keep an @sortment 
of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can he furnished 
at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
Boston, with boxes containing a complete assortment of the 
seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 aad 12 cents each—warranted to be of the growth 
of 1828, and of the purest quality. ORNAMENTAL FLowreR 
Serps will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as well 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Wuite Sweet Corn, &c, of dif 
ferent sorts. 

(> The Seeds vended at this establishment, are put up ona 
new plan this year, each package being accompanied with 
short directions on its management, and packed in the neatest 
style.—Traders are requested to call and examine for them- 
selves. eptf Jan. 23. 





For Sale, 

In the southeasterly part of old Marlborough, a valuable 
Farm, containing about J20 acres. consisting of every kind of 
land that is desirable to the enterprising farmer, a large portion 
of which is of the first quality, having a constant stream of water 
running through it ; and the land is so situated that a number of 
acres are capable of irrigation. On the premises is an upright 
two story House, with four rooms on the floor, in good repair 5 
a large Barn, 20 by 30, and in common seasons is filled with 
good hay. There are also on the farm, good Orchards, a part 
of which are in their prime ; together with an abundance of 
Wood, the best of white oak, fit for wheelwrights’ use, or for 
ship timber. There are few farms capable of more improve- 
ment, or which can be carried on at less expense. The place 
will be sold at a fair price, with or without the steck and uten- 
sils, at the election of the purchaser, The pace made easy 
and accommodating, and possession may be had on delivery of 
the deed. For further particulars, please inquire of WiLLiam 
Drarer, Esq. of Marlborough, of Benzamin WELD of Rox- 


























Central Whart. Rose Water bury, or of Samuet H, We LD, on the premises, Jan. 16. 

20 demijohns double and single distilled Rose Water, made aeaie =? 7  PMananinrre 
entirely from Damask Roses. ‘The above Rose Water ‘is con- PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
stantly for sale at Mr ©. Wade’s Porter Cellar, No. 12, Mer- | ————————————— 
chant’s Row, by demijolin or less quantity. FROM | To 

jan. 30. 2tinF4inM4inA APPLES, best, - . - - (barrel -. ean 

ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - | ton, jk 
Farm for Sale. Peart, firstsort,- - = , ‘ {182 S os 4 

In Bedford, 15 miles from Boston, on the post road from! BEANS, white, = - = + ‘bushel. 
Lowell to Concord, Mass., and one mile from the post road | BEEF, mess, ose Gty oe barrel. 10 po 10 = 
leading through Lexington to Worcester. It contains 80 acres, Cargo, No. 1, . ee C4 50 9 00 
has 3 pastures, a wood lot of about 8 acres, an inexhaustible en No. 2, bi “ia 70) 8 

at meadow, and about 36 acres of mowing. The dwelling | BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - pound. . 7 
:ouse has two parlors, a large China closet, an excelleut kiteh-| CHEESE, new milk, =- = = | re al H 
en, and six chambers, and there are two wells of water. The| | Skimmed milk, = - 7 75\ 9 00 
barn, corn barn, and poultry house, &c. are in the best order, | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - [Daaret. 8 4 00 
It is 3 miles from Concord, one half mile from Concord river, Genesee, - - > - I ms 8 15) 9 
where is good fishing, and 10 miles from Lowel!. The above Rye, best, - ° _ 634 65 
premises were completely repaired within and without last GRAIN, Corn, eee bushel. 75 90 
spring. The dwelling house has had three coats of paint in- Rye, Pee) So) See 67 
side and out. It has a southern aspect, several large Elm trees Barley, - - ae ee 37 40 
in front, a handsome and extensive fence and circular avenue. __ _ Oats, . ° . . | 9 
Inquire at the New England Farmer Seed Store. ong LARD, first sort, new, " oe 9 

4imMk, - - - ° e ea ‘ 
Hull’s Trusses. PLAISTER PARIS retailsat = - | ton, ‘ al 3 = 
> ' 

The undersigned, agent for Doct. Hull, has recently received | PORK, a ai 61S we eee 13 00! 13 25 
and has for sale, a complete assortment of this useful instrument, Car y N 1 3 | gs 13 00) 13 25 
adapted to the relief of rsons afflicted with ruptures of every | SEEDS Herd’s Grass i! a ere ‘bushel i 200 
description, from the adult to the infant, and which will in all | ’ Orchard Gena ; us ; | 300 
cases where it is required, be fitted and applied with the utmost Fowl BS a | a | 400 
care. . ’ ‘ | 

— . ops : Rye Grass ae inne - ‘ |} 400 

‘Testimonials relating to the utility and excellency of this ar- = ’ 
ticle, are abundant, and deposited with the agent, but have be- a — Oats Grass, , : { : 4 
come a matter of too much notoriety, and too well admitted, to I pods ; br oe Reel | a 
need publicity ; as numerous instances of perfect cures have re- White Honevsackle Clever zn H 5 
sulted from its application. EBENEZER WIGHT, Red rare _ or wd ag ie 7 9 

Milk street, opposite Federal street, Boston. F i Sever Rest ) | | 1 BO 

Feb. 27. & Stengit W ole ea e 180 

i Il blood, washed, - . 38 42 
Fresh Hemp Seed. WOOL, Merino, fu : , 
full blood, unwashed, - 22 26 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 eg } dig Seartn: inetd “ 30 35 
North Market Street, a few barrels of American Hem Seed, of Merino. half & quarter washed |“ 28 33 
last year’s growth.—Also, one barre! of fresh Riga Flax Seed, Native,washed,- - - | “ 25 28 
well known to be suverior to the common American Flax. } Pulled, Lamb's, Grst sort, i * wt a1 

> . | 4 t A ,- rt, | e 
New Pear Scions. Pulled! ras spliateg, fet sort,) 33 
2 For sale at the New ro 3s Farmer Seed Store, 52 North : : 7 

arket Street, a collection of very choice and rare scions of the 
following fruits, all cut from bearlag trees, in Mr Downer’s gar- PROVISION MARKET. 
den : CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. MAYWARD, 

Pears. (Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 

Caprimont, Urbaniste, Mr Knight’s presents, BEEP, best pieces, - ° é - |pound.| 10| 121-2 

Marie Louise,Florelle, and most of them Van PORK, fresh, best pieces, - o| 5) 3 

Beurre Knox. Mons’ seedlings. whole hogs, oie v2 5 7 
Bergamot de Pasque, as. . oie Oe « | 5) 6 
Bon Cretien de Williams, From the London MUTMM, - ss © of *)- 5 pw 
Charles d’Autriche, Horticultural Society. POULTRY, - - - - - mf 8 2 
Doyenne Gris, St Galen. ' BUTTER, keg ag er ey e 14 4 
E Bartlett kle. uump, best, - - = “ 

pargne, » Seckle Plums EGGS, - a : oe 20 23 
G pm P MEAL, Kye, retail,- - - ~~ }bushel.| 70 

reen Gage, Apricot. Cc ate rein, reall, - + -« - 70 

herry. -OTATOS - - - - “e 50 
Downer’s Mazard. 3t March 6. | CIDER, [according to quality] + prarrel. 2 00] 2 50 
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THE FARMER’S SONG. 


Away with grandeur, pomp, and gold 
Away with childish ease : 

Give me but strength my plough to hold, 
And I’Il find means to please. 


"Tis sweet to toil for those we love ; 
My wife and darling boys, 

Both tend to make my labor prove 
The sweetest of my joys. 


The humble morsel I procure, 
When labor makes it sweet, 

Is eaten with a taste more pure 
Than meats that monarchs eat. 


Tis mine—yes, ‘tis my happy lot, 
From cares and avarice free, 

To own but this secluded cot, 
Sweci friends and liberty. 


Thus I no monarch on the throne 
Can grudge his destiny, 

Let him his weight of cave bemoan, 
Whilst I am truly free. 


When labor wearies and grows dull, 
I with my dog and gun, 

Set forth, the finest game to cull, 
And thus al! sorrows shun. 


Now tel! me, all ye gouty train, 
Who have what fortune gives ; 
is not the cheerful country swain 
The happiest man that lives, 
LAMENT FOR BURNS. 
BY T. GRAHAM. 
Air, Highland Watch. 


Ye heath-clad hills, ye sparkling rills, 
Deep giens and flow’ry plains, 

To you, no more, your bard shall pour 
His soul-enchanting strains. 

Ah! Bonuy Doon, no more he’l! tune, 
His infant lays to you, 

Where genius bright, enthroned in light, 
Her manile o’er him threw. 


While Freedoms fire flash’d on his lyre 
To blast the tyrant foul, 
And glory’s rays beam’d o’er his lays 
To fire the warlike soul ; ; 
’T was when its strings caught fancy’s wings, 
To waft each witching strain, 
With cupid’s dart, to ev’ry heart, 
And fleet o’er ev’ry scene. 


But flowing Clyde, thy silver tide 
May gild thy valleys green, 

No more again his melting strain 
He ’ll pour to Bonny Jean. 

Ayr’s gentle wave, no more he ‘Il lave 
O’er holiest vows of love, 

While Mary’s charms blush’d in his arms, 
And Heaven smiled above. 


But nature’s lore, still, still shall pour, 
In strains her minstrel sung, 

Though with bi laid in death’s cold shade, 
His hallow’d lyre unstrung ; 

For dark decay, the deathless lay 
Thy dull dominion spurns, 

While time shall roll, ’t will charm the soul, 
And sound the fame of Burns ! 


| theory is of little avail unless exemplified by prac- 


! 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 
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INFLUENCE AND EDUCATION O* FEMALES. 


If at any time any improper discourse should 
be addressed to young ladies, which has a tenden- | 
cy to indecency, immorality, or irreligion, they | 
should be taught to express x marked disapproba- | 
tion both in words and countenance, So great is, 
the power of the sofier sex in meliorating the | 
characters of men, that if such was their uniform | 
behaviour, I doubt not but that it would much con- | 
tribute to reform the morals of the age. 

Dr Darwin says that young ladies who continue | 
at school to a later age “ should be formed into a | 
class and properly instructed in domestic economy, | 
each of them superintending the business of the | 
family a week, or a month, by turns ; not only pro- 
viding for the table and directing the cookery, but | 
they should also be taught other parts of domestic | 
employments, as cutting out linens, and making | 
them up with plain and strong needle-work, either 
for their own families, or to be given for clothing | 
for necessitous infants and mothers.” 

The art of economising and rendering all kinds 
of food as palatable and nourishing as possible, by 
different modes of cookery, will repay the mistress 
of a household for the investigation, and should 
indisputably form a part of the regular instruction 
of young females. To this, as they advance to- 
wards maturity, may profitably be added the 
knowledge of the value of all the necessary arti- 
cles consumed in the family, whether forthe table 
or the wardrobe, as well as the quantities of each 
which are requisite for their respective uses. As | 


tice, they should be habituated to fill the depart- 
ment of housekeeper, under the inspection of their 
mother, not only by purchasing the different com- 
modities wanted for the use of a family, but like- 
wise by keeping an exact account of the domestic 
expenses, which will afford opportunities of teach- 
ing them a judicious application of money, and 
giving them distinct ideas, where frugality may be 
properly exerted, and where greater latitude may 
be allowed. 

In educating a young woman, care should be | 
taken not to raise her expectations above lier | 
rank and fortune ; for many have paid dearly for 
having aspired too high; and what would other- 
wise have rendered them happy, became disgust- | 
ing through looking up to a superior station in 
life. 





As the late king of Prussia was one day review- 
ing his troops, he observed a soldier, who had his 
face much disfigured with scars ;—he walked up 
to him, and asked him in what public house he 
got those scars? To which the soldier replied, 
“Please your Majesty, it was at a place near 
Machsen,* where your Majesty paid the reckoning.” 
The king was pleased with the reply, and gave 
the soldier a Lieutenant’s commission. 





LIBERTY. 


Some time since, 15 or 20 negroes were driven 
through Washington city in chains towards their 
place of destination. As the drove passed along 
hefore the driver through the street, some gentle- 
men, members of Congress, stood at the gate of 
the capitol, looking at them. One large negro 
walked out from among the others towards the 
gentlemen, stopped a moment, raised his hands, 


| 








) 





* A town in Silesia, uear which the king lost a great battle. 





shook his chains, then, after a short pause, while 
his hands were raised towards heaven, began the 
freeman’s song—* Hail Columbia, happy land.” 


Some time ago, Dean B—, who was a very ex- 
emplary and popular clergyman in Dublin, and 
who interested himself much in public charities, 


jsent a message to Miss Catley, an actress at the 


Dublin Theatre, requesting her, to give him a 
night for that purpose, in one of the public gardens. 
Miss Catley, who found from the variety of her 
engagements, that she could not comply, pretend- 
ed to understand him in a different light, and in 
consequence, wrote him a note, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy. 

“ Miss Catley presents her compliments to Dean 

—, and acquaints him, from the nature of her 
present connexion, she caunot (agreeable to his 
request) give the Dean a night. She begs leave at 
the same time, to acquaint him, should this con- 
nexion be dissolved, she does not know any gen- 
tleman of the cloth, she would sooner indulge ; but 
hopes that decency will prevent the Dean from 
fixing on a public garden for the rendezvous.” 


Requisites.—There are five requisites for a pro- 


fessed drunkard :—a face of Brass—nerves of 


Steel—lungs of Leather—heart of Stone—and an 
incombustible Liver. 





Varmer Wanted. 

A faithful man is wanted to take charge of a small place in 
Roxbury, comprising a garden, orchard, &c. 

{> It must be expressly understood that no ardent spirits 
will be allowed on the place. Persons who are unwilling to ac- 
cede to this, need not make application to the New England 
Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market St. Boston. 


—+——— 








‘Assorted Seeds for Families. 
For sale at the New Engiand Farmer Seed Store small boxes 
of assorted Seeds tor Kitchen Gardens, Each box contains a 
package of the following Seeds: 
Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Imperia! Peas Large Cabbage Lettuce 
Late Marrowfat Peas Long Green ‘Turkey Cucumbe 
Early Mohawk Dwarf string/Piue-apple Melon 
Beans Long, or Round Watermelon 
China Dwarf string and shell/Nasturtium 
Beans Large White Onion 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans Large Red Onion 
Long Blood Beet Curled Parsley 
Early Turnip-rooted Beet Flat Squash Pepper 
Early York Cabbage Early Scarlet Short-top Radish 
Large late Drumhead Cabbage) White Turnip Radish 
Cape Savoy Cabbage Salsafy 
Red Dutch Cabbage (/or pick-|Early Bush Squash 
ling) Early White Dutch Turnip 
Early Horn Carrot White Flat Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot Yellow Stone Turnip 
White Solid Celery Winter Crook-neck Squash. 
Curled Cress a= 
Early Cucumber POT HERB SEEDS, 
Early Silesia Lettuce Thyme—-Sage—Marjorum. 
The above list, it will be seen, comprises all the common ve- 
getables, besides several new varieties of recent introduction, 
and uncommon excellence. Every kind is warranted of the 
very first quality, as to freshness and purity. Each box contains 
directions for the management of the different sorts. Price $3 
er box. 


Long Dutch Parsnip 





Pressed Culinary Herbs. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market street, Culinary Herbs, dried, pressed, and neatly 
packed, in parcels, at the following prices :—Sweet Marjoram, 
50 cts—Summer Savory, 25 cts—Thyme, 33 cis—Sage, 17 cts 
—Celery, (in bottles for soups, &c,) 25 cts—Balm, 33 ets— 
Rose Flowers, $1,00. eptf 











Early Potatoes. 
For sale by the subscriber 30 or 40 bushels of superior early 


potatoes, price $1,25 per bushel. SETH DAVIS. 
Newton, Feb. 13, 1829. 3teop 
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Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 





, end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 


time of subseribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 
Printed for J. B. Russexy, by I. R. Burts & Co.—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russet1, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market Street 
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